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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.—ROBIN HOOD.—No. VILL. 


« A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy ”— Wordsworth 
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[Grave of Little John, in Hathersage Churchyard. Derbyshire. ]} 


Tar rhymers who composed the ballads of Robin Hood, 
and the poets who dramatised his actions, have exhibited 
him with success in all characters save that of a hero of 
tomance. In this they failed, and the cause of their 
failure is plain ; they had already shown him performing 
feats sufficiently heroic and singular, and left nothing of 
tomance for him save its extravagance. But if they 
failed to find him a niche among the knights, fabulous or 
real, who slew giants with three heads, or exterminated 
whole armies of Pagans, and withheld from him strength 
sufficient to cleave rocks and bodies clothed in steel; if 
they refused him swords of sharpness, shoes of swift- 
hess, invisible coats, and caps of knowledge, we cannot 
but allow that they ascribe deeds to him of at least a very 
roc complexion, aud cause him to work such magic 
with his bow and arrows as would have made his fate 
doubtful had he lived in the latter days when witches 
Went to the stake. 
ght-errant, he was a true English gentleman, a cha- 
racter rare then, and even not plentiful now. We mean, 
‘gentleman in deed rather than in dress; though his 
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But if Robin Hood was not a true ; 





mantle of Lincoln green would have had its effect even 
among ladies who delight in men manufactured by the 
tailors and barbers of our day. We have no wish to’ 
make Robin a dandy, and show him in crisped ringlets 

“ Vexed with curling-lrons, and smeared with fragrant oil ;” 
for we believe he disregarded the laborious trifling of the 
toilet, and desired no more than to have his mantle spot- 
less, his sword sharp, and his bow polished and ready. 
It is our intention in this paper to bid farewell to the 
King of Sherwood ; but before we make our bow we wish 
to exhibit him in the character of an English gentleman, 
one of the earliest too on record. We can readily collect 
from the latter fyttes of the ballad called “A Lytell 
Geste of Robyn Hode,” and similar sources, instances 
enough to support our assertion. 

It happened that the Sheriff of Nottingham, desirous to 
seize Robin and some of his merry men, “ did cry a full 
fayre play” of archery, aware that he would be present 
at a strife so much after his own heart. The butts 
were placed “ under the greenwood shaw,” and the prize 
to the victor was announced, . 
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# A right good arrow he shall have, 

The shaft of silver white, 

The head and feathers of rich red gold, 
In England is none like. 

This then heard he good Robin 
Under his trystall-tree ; 

Come, make you ready, my wight young men, 
That shooting will 1 see.” 

When the Outlaw and his lads approached Nottingham 
all was ready for the strife; bold archers handling their 
= yews stood around, and in the midst the Sheriff, 

usy as a sheriff could be. Robin had small faith, 
it seems, in either the Sheriff ’s proclamations of peace or 
assurances of fair play: “Six of you,” he said to his 
men, “shall shoot with me for the arrow with the golden 
head; the others must stand with their bows ready, lest 
all this should prove to be a plot.” 
*¢ Thrice Robin he shot about, 
And always slit the wand; 
And so did good Gilberte 
With the White Hand. 
Little John and Will Scarlett 
Were archers good and free ; 
And little Muche and good Reynold, 
The worst they would not be.” 

But if Robin’s men shot well, Robin himself shot better ; 
he hit the mark with every shaft he discharged, and the 
Sheriff, as in duty bound, gave him the prize arrow. 
But as soon as he did this, he caused “ great horns to 
blow,” and cried out to seize the victorious archer, for he 
was Robin Hood. This was safer to say than do; the 
Outlaw was already in full retreat, and in the manner of 
the Parthians. " 

“ Full many a bow there was y-bent, 

And arrows there let glide ; 

Full many a kirtle there was rent, 
And wounded many a side. 

Little John, he was hurt full sore, 
With an arrow in the knee, 

That he might neither run nor ride ; 
It was a great pitie.” 

“ Master,” said Little John when this befel, “ I can 
go no farther; let not the proud Sheriff find me alive; I 
conjure you, by the faithful service I have done you, to 
take out your brown sword rather, and strike off my 
head.” Robin was deeply affected. 

“ IT would not that, said Robin, then, 
John, that thou wert slawe, 
For all the gold in merry England, 
Though it lay there in a raw. 


Up then he took him on his back 
And bare him well a mile, 

And many a time he laid him down, 
And shot another while.”’ 


In this emergency it is likely that the Sheriff would 
nave prevailed against the King of the Greenwood, had 
-not the good knight whom the Outlaw had befriended, 
Sir Richard of the Lee, admitted him with his merry 
men into his castle, where he set his pursuers at defiance. 
But the Sheriff surveyed the castle; placed an ambush, 
and though Robin and his men avoided it, Sir Richard 
fell into the snare while on a hawking excursion, and 
was carried prisoner towards the castle of Nottingham. 
On this the knight’s lady mounted her palfrey, and 
tode to Sherwood Forest to acquaint the Outlaw with the 
captivity of her husband. 
Up then sterte he, good Robin, 
As man that had gone wode; 
O busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all, 
For him that died on rode. 
And he that this sorrow forsaketh, 
By him that died on tree, 
And by him that all things maketh, 
No longer shall dwell with me.”, 


More than seven score of archers bent their bows, and 
neither h edge, nor ditch, nor dike, nor stream stayed them, 
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till with Robin at their head they broke into Nottingham; 
the first man they met was the Sheriff, accompanied by Sir 
Richard of the Lee, with his hands bound. “ Speak to 
me, thou bold Sheriff,’ exclaimed Robin; “I vow to 
God, I have not run so far or so fast these seven years— 
judge ye if it is for your good.” 
“ Robin, he bent a good yew-bow, 
An arrow he drew at will; ° 
And he hit so sore the proud Sheriff, 
He on the street lay still. 
And before he might arise 
Upon his feet to stand, 
There he smote off the Sheriff's head 
With his bright brand. 
- lie thou there, thou proud Sheriff, 
vil mote thou thrive ; 
There might no man in thee have trust, 
The whiles thou wert alive.” 


On saying this Robin cut the bonds of Sir Richard ot 
the Lee, and desired him to accompany him to the green- 
wood, which he would find a surer refuge than his castle 
_— the wrath of the king, which the slaughter of his 
Sheriff would call down on him and all that belonged to 
him. It fell out as the Outlaw surmised: the king, 
accompanied by many nobles and knights, hastened to 
Nottingham, “And all to take that gentle Knight, and 
Robin Hood, if he may.” He confiscated the lands of the 
former; on the head of the latter he set a price, and 
marched northward after his brother monarch. Every- 
where he found the “ trail” of worthy Robin. 

« All the pass of Lancashire, 

He went both far and near, 

Till he came unto Plompton Park, 
He missed many of his deer. 

There our king was wont to see 
Of herds many a one; 

He hardly could find one fair deer 
That carried one good horn.” 


“ T swear by the Holy Trinity,” exclaimed the king, 
“that I will give a knight’s ransom for but a sight of 
this presumptuous Outlaw; and on him who will bring 
me the head of that rebel Sir Richard of the Lee, I will 
bestow his castle and lands, I swear by Saint Edward.” 
There were among the courtiers some who seemed to 
think such offers injudicious. 

“ Then up and spake a fair old knight, 

That was true in his fay, 

Oh, my liege lord, my sovereigu king, 
One word I shall you say. © 

There is no man in this countrie 
May hold that good knight’s lands, 

While Robin Hood can ride or rin 
With a bent bow in his hands. 


That he not shall lose his land, 
The best ball in his hood ; 

Give it no man, my lord the king, 
That ye wish any good.” 

What infiuence these sensible words had with the long 
js not known ; he continued his search after Robin, but 
though he came where he had slain his deer and had 
held high carousal, he could never obtain a sight either of 
the Outlaw himself or of any of his merry men. 4 
Saint Edward,” cried he, “ this fellow is invisible.” A 
wily old forester, who understood the character of Robin, 
went up to the king and said, “ If your majesty desires 
to see Robin Hood, you must do as I bid you, else he 
will continue invisible.” “ And what do you desire : 
should do?” inquired the king. 

« Take five of your ablest knights, 
- That be in all your lede, 
And walk down to yon abbey, 
And cleed ye in monk’s weed, 
And I will be your leads-man, 


And lead you on the way ; 
And ere ye come to Nottingham, 





Mine head then dare I lay - 
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That ye shall meet with Robin Hood. 
In life if that he be; * 

And ere ye come to Nottingham, 
With een ye shall him see.” 


This proposal jumped with the king’s humour: he 
went to the Abbey and clothed himself in monk’s weeds ; 
and looking full grave and comely rode slowly on towards 
Nottingham with the forester and his five companions. 

‘“* Our king was great above his cole, 

A broad hat on his crown, 

Right reverendly and abbot-like, 
He rode towards the town. 

Stiff boots and large our king had on, 
Forsooth as I you say; 

And he sang through the good greenwood, 
The convent is clothed ia grey. 


Now Robin, who had often in the dress of a beggar 
or a monk imposed on others, seems never to have ima- 
gined that a similar deceit might be practised upon him- 
self; it is complimentary to the king’s performance of 
the character of a monk that he fairly deceived the Out- 
law, who on seeing him approach advanced with a score 
of archers at his back, and stopped one who came desirous 
to be stopped: he did this with his usual courtesy. 


“ Robin he took the king’s horse 
Right hastily in that stede; 
And said, Sir Abbot, by your leave, 
Awhile ye must abide. 


For we are yeomen of this forest, 
Under the greenwood tree, 

And we live by our good king’s deer, 
For other shift have not we. 

And ye have churches and rents both, 
And gold full great plentye ; 

Give us, I pray you, of your spending, 
For fair Saint Charitee.” 


“T tell thee honestly, good yeoman,” said the simu- 


lated monk, “ I brought only forty pounds with me, but 
were it an hundred thou and thy merry men should 
have it.” Robin took the forty pounds; he gave twenty 
to his men and bade them be merry: he took ten to 
himself, and returning ten to the king, said, “ Take this 
for your journey; we shall meet some other time.” “ If 
you are Robin Hood,” said the monarch, “ then I am 
desired by Edward our king to bid you come to him at 
Nottingham, where he now holds his court—he sends his 
royal seal as a true token.” The Outlaw knelt as he 
recognised the token, and said,— 
* T love no man in all the world, 
So well as I do my king; 
Thrice welcome is my lord’s seal : 
And, monk, for thy tiding— 
Sir Abbot, for thy tidings good, 
To-day shalt dine with me, 
All for the love I bear my king, 
Beneath my trystail-tree.” 


No sooner had the monarch of Sherwood said this 
than he blew his horn, and at the blast appeared seven 
tcore active young archers, who, at Robin’s bidding, 
hastened east, west, north, and south, to collect what 
Sancho Panga called “ belly-timber,” leaving a royal 
guard to wait upon the Outlaw and his guests, and accom- 
pany them to the’trysting-tree, which grew in the depth 
of the Forest. The table was soon covered with venison 
aud bread and wine, and as the monarch sat down he 
muttered, “ By St. Austin, here is a marvel! His men too 
are more at his bidding than my yeomen are at mine !” 
“Make good cheer, Abbot,” cried Robin, as he helped 
him to the fat and the strong of venison and wine: and 
for the news thou hast brought, may thou be ranked 
«mong the blest.” When the king with his knights had 
tefreshed themselves, “ Thou shalt see, Sir Abbot,” 
said Robin, “the manner of life we lead, and I pray thee 
_ the king with it,” As he spoke he waved his 
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« Up then arose his men in haste, 
Their bows were smartly bent; 
Our king was never so sore 
He ween’d to have been shent. 


Two slender wands were then set up, 
And thereto gaun they gang; 

By fifty paces, our good king said, 
The marks they were too lang. 

On one of these wands Robin hung a garland, and 
said, “ Whoever fails to shoot within that garland shall for- 
feit his bow and shafts, and receive a buffet.”’ Little John 
shot, and so did Much and Will Scarlet, and so did all 
his men: whoever failed in his aim received such a buffet 
from the Outlaw as made him reel; even Little John 
had to endure this, a humiliation which they all hoped 
for rather than expected from Robin. But the surest 
hand will sometimes fail: after shooting several times 
through the garland, and twice cleaving the wand, he 
missed the mark, perhaps wilfully, by three finger- 
breadths: on this his men called him to judgment: 
“ Stand forth, Sir,” said Gilbert with the White Hand, 
“ and take your pay—you did not spare us.” 

“ Ifit be so, said bold Robin, 

That better may not be, 

Sir Abbot, I give thee mine arrow, 
I pray, sir, serve thou me. 

It falleth not mine order, said the king, 
Good Robin, by thy leave, 

All for to smite a good yeoman, 
For doubt I should him grieve. 


O smite on boldly, said Robin, 
I give to thee full leave; 

Anon our good king with that word 
He folded up his sleeve. 


And such a buffet he gave Robin, 
To ground he gade full near. 

I make mine avowe to God, quoth Robin, 
Thou art a stalworth friar.” ; 


Robin looked at the king’s arm and hand, and shook his 
head. “That hand can shoot as well as smite,” he said, 
and gazed wistfully in his face. At this moment Sir 
Richard of the Lee recognised the king, and with Robin 
Hood knelt at his feet, asked for mercy and pardon, and 
obtained both, and the same indulgence was extended to 
all the outlaws of the Forest; for the frank and kindly 
manners of the King of Sherwood had made Edward 
more gracious and merciful than was his wont. It was 
the king’s pleasure to carry the Outlaw with him to Not- 
tingham, and that the surprise of the court might be the 
greater, his Majesty laid aside his monkish garb, and, 
dressed like one of the outlaws in Lincoln green, made 
his appearance in the streets: the citizens were alarmed, 
some fled, some caught to sword and spear, and others 
smiled, for they knew the king, and were not a little re- 
joiced that Robin Hood had obtained life and grace. His 
Majesty confirmed in the court all that he had promised 
or granted in the greenwood, and even entered into a con- 
test of archery with the Outlaw, in which he shot well, 
but was foiled, and received back with usury the buffet 
bestowed on Robin when he missed by three finger- 
breadths the garland. 

At length Robin Hood began to grow weary of the 
court and of kingly company ; he felt his spirit to sink, 
and even his skill of hand with the bow to lessen, and he 
longed for Sherwood and liberty. He bade the king 
farewell, and turned his face to the north: when he ap- 
proached his own sylvan empire, he heard the birds sing, 
and saw the dun deer skip, and his heart swelled. “ it 
is long,” he thought rather than said, “ since I was here : 
I would fain try if my hand has retained its skill, and if 
men are yet ready, as of old, to come at the sound of my 
horn.” 

* Robin then slew a full great hart, 
liis horn thea ’gan he blow, 
And all the outlaws of that forest 
That blast well could they know. 
852 
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Full seven score came of wight young men, 
And low they knelt on knee ; 

O welcome, they said, our dear master, 
Unto the greenwood-tree.” 


The King of the Forest resumed, says the old ballad, 
the rule which for awhile he had laid aside, and dwelt long 
under his trysting-tree, regardless of the entreaties of the 
king or the menaces of the nobles. At last time and toil 
began to do with Robin Hood all that they do with lesser 
mee one morning he had tried his shafts and found 

t they neither flew so far nor with their usual accuracy 
of aim, and he thus addressed Little John, the most faith- 
ful of all his companions : — 

«“ Tam not able to shoot a shot more, 
Mine arvows réfuse to flee ; 


But I have a cousin lives down below, 
Who, please God, will bleed me.’’ 


Now this cousin was Prioress of Kirkley Nunnery in 
Yorkshire, and seems to have had no good will.to Robin, 
whom she doubtless regarded as a godless and graceless 
person, who plundered church and churchmen, and set 
laws, both sacred and profane, at defiance. 


« Now Robin is to fair Kirkley gone, 
He knocked low at the ring ; 
And none came there, save his cousin dear, 
To let bold Robin in. 


Thrice welcome now, cousin Robin, she said, 
Come, drink some wine with me: 

No, cousin, I'll neither eat nor drink 
Till I blooded aim by thee.” 


She took him to a lonely room, and blooded him, says 
the ballad, till one drop more refused to run: then she 
locked him in the place with the vein unbound, and left 
him to die. This was in the morning, and the day was 
near the close when Robin, thinking the Prioress was lon 
in returning, tried to rise, but was unable, and bethink- 
ing him of his bugle when it was too late, snatched it up 
and blew three blasts. “‘ My master must be very ill,” 
said Little John, “for he blows wearily,” and hurrying 
to the Nunnery, was refused admittance ; but, “ breaking 
locks two or three,” he found Robin all but dead, and 
falling on his knee begged as a boon to be allowed to 
“burn Kirkley Hall with all its Nunnery.” “ Nay, nay, 
replied Robin, “I never hurt a woman in all my life, 
nor yet a man in woman’s company: and as it has been 
during my life, so shall it be at my end.” 

« But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
A broad arrow I'll let flee, 
And where this shaft doth chance to fall 
There shall my grave digged be. 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet ; 


And cover my grave with the sod so green, 
As is both right and meet. 


And let me have breadth and length enough 
By the side of yon greenwood, 

That men may say, when they look it on, 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.” 


Having given these directions he died, and was buried, 
some say, as he desired, under some fine trees near 
Kirkley, and a stone with an inscription was laid on the 
grave. Little John, it is said, survived but to see his 
master buried: his grave is claimed, as we stated in our 
sixth article, by Scotland as well as by England; but 
tradition inclines to the grave in the churchyard of 
Hathersage. The bond of mind which had held his 
men so long together was now broken; some made their 
peace with the government, others fled to foreign parts, 
and nothing remained of Robin Hood but a name, which 
is to be found in our history, in our drama, in our ballads, 
in our songs, in our sayings, and in our proverbs. In 
these words we bid him farewell. 

A. C, 
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Prisoners in Windgor Castle.—The last annual volume 
published under the auspices of Lady Mary Fox, for the 
sole benefit of the Royal Schools of Industry at Kensington, 
the Potteries, and Shepherd’s Bush, contains the usual 
variety of grave, gay, and:lively morceaux in. prose and verse, 
Amongst the former is a record of “ The Prisoners in Wind- 
sor Castle”’—not of James of Scotland, or of the gallant 
Surrey, but men of less note, but whose fate is equally in- 
teresting, and who suffered the penalties of being loyal to 
their sovereign, during a season in which England was 
torn by contending feelings. Some of the faithful cavaliers, 
partisans and friends of Charles I., have traced with their 
own hands the records of their captivity in the Norman 
tower at Windsor, and curious and interesting information 
is given concerning the fate and fortunes of several of these 
gallant and devoted friends of the king. The Norman 
tower is in that part of the castle which forms the western 
entrance, between the north terrace and the keep, and the 
apartments formerly appropriated to the captives are now 
occupied by the state housekeeper. Various alterations 
which have been made from time to time have doubtless 
obliterated many of the sad memorials, so that there now 
only remain four tablets on which the names of the pri- 
soners are engraven. The date in the majority of cases is 
i648, a year fraught with disasters to the king. But there 
is one name which bears an earlier date—that of Sir Ed- 
mund Fortescue, who appears to have been an inmate of 
these apartments in 1642-43, as a tablet over the fire- 
place in a room which commands a fine view of the Thames 
and of the distant hills of Berkshire is inscribed as follows. 
“ Sr. Edmund Fortescue Prisoner In This Chamber The 12th 
Day of Januarie, 1642: Pour le Roy C.” The next room 
contains inscriptions which were evidently connected with 
the fatal conflict in South Wales several years afterwards. 
They bear the date of 1648. The writer endeavours to trace 
the subsequent fortunes of these individuals. The Patlia- 
mentary victory of St. Fagons was celebrated by a day of 
thanksgiving throughout the kingdom. The estates of 
several gentlemen taken prisoners were sold, and the money 
given as a gratuity to the Parliamentary soldiers. Deprived 
of property and liberty, the prisoners lingered in the Nor- 
man Tower until death or the Restoration put an end to their 
captivity. Another tablet is inscribed as follows :—“ 1648, 
Autho: Bayly. Pris: the 8. of Septem: Colchest” Bayl 
was one of the survivors of the memorable siege whic 
Colchester sustained on behalf of Charles. These brief me- 
morials of an age of singular fervour and activity, of changes 
of fortune to many, mg events fraught with deep interest 
to all, are worthy of the chapter devoted to them in Lady 
Mary Fox’s book. 


Trees.—It is to be regretted, both by the naturalist and 
the landholder, that so few registers have been kept or pub- 
lished respecting the growth of trees. In truth, such regis- 
ters it must at all times be difficult to procure, from the 
length of time to be passed in amassing facts before any 
useful deduction can be drawn. No man loves to enter on 
a train of reasoning where half a century must be spent ir 
collecting his premises. A thousand accidental circum- 
stances may accelerate or retard the growth of one tree, 
which may not occur to any other in the whole plantation; 
but if the measurement is taken of many, the hurtful and 
favourable circumstances so counterbalance each other, as to 

roduce a fair average result, on which the planter may rely. 

rom such tables an important general conclusion might 
drawn, viz., that planting of timber trees, if the proper spe- 
cies is chosen, and annually pruned, is a profitable mode of 
cropping ground, if not very valuable for the plough. It is 
one which accumulates yearly in value without a yearly 
increase of expense, and will amply repay, at the time 0 
cutting it down, the original cost, with interest for the sum 
and rent during the period of growth. Of all the kinds the 
larch will be found on the whole to increase in size most 
rapidiy. Its other qualities make it most valuable; it 1s fit 
for almost every purpose of the carpenter, is very mals as 
a plant, and very lasting when in use. In Venice and on 
the borders of the lake of Geneva it has been found to resist, 
much longer than any other wood, the alternations of wet 
and dry. Next, the larch, the elm, the sycamore, the ash, 
and the oak, seem to claim the =~ from the planter, 
due attention being paid to soil. The larch, birch, s 
stone pine, and pinaster thrive on the same soil, 
the variety of their colours have a beautiful appearance 1 
the eye when mixed in the same plantation. 
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THE SALT MINES OF CARDONA 


[From a Correspondent. ! 
Tae small but interesting town of Cardona is scarcely 
known, either to geographers, or even to the Spanish go- 
vernment, hut it will repay the visit of the traveller who, in 
proceeding from France to Barcelona, takes the route of 
Sen Urgel instead of the one by Perpignan, and after 
passing a fine forest of oak and hazel-nut will find this 
Picturesque mountain-town lying between Solsona and 
Manresa, The mines are situated about three miles to 
the east of the town, and resemble a huge stone-quarry 
about twelve miles in circumference. I descended by a 
fight of five or six broad steps cut in the rock on the 
north side. It is most truly an ocean of salt, for there 
8 not the smallest particle either of mould or gravel. 
The Cardonero, a mountain-stream not more than twenty 
feet wide, flows through the midst of the mine in a bed 
of salt, which looks almost like the work of human 
hinds. For many miles of its course it deposits salt 
upon its banks, and the country-people along its whole 
extent till its junction with the Llobregat, where it loses 
ts sale qualities, use the water for culinary purposes in 
of salt. Fine flocks of sheep feed on its banks. 
On the ieft hand of the entrance into the mine is a 





wooden building used as a residence for the inspector, 
and one of the persons of his office had the kindness to 
accompany me in my visit to these interesting natural 
curiosities. He pointed out to me a sort of large cistern 
which had been excavated as far back as the reign of 
Charles III., for the purpose of ascertaining the depth of 
the mine ; but when the shaft had been dug to the depth 
of above 150 feet a stop was put to the work, which was 
considered useless from their having found nothing but 
salt. Since that time the size of the cistern has become 
considerably reduced, owing to the quantity of rain-water, 
and it is at present not above a few fathoms in depth. 
The salt, which lies exposed, consists of an enormous mass 
of rock of dazzling whiteness, and the blocks blasted in 
the mine are about the size of large building stones. 
When the sun throws its rays upon this mine, which is 
enclosed on three sides by mountains, the reflected light 
is as strong as that of the sun itself. 

Numerous other beds of salt are found in these lofty 
mountains, and my guide assured me that the treasures 
contained in them greatly exceeded those which lie ex- 
posed in the plain; but as they are overgrown with 
forests of pine, cork, and carob-trees, the salt does not lie 
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so near the surface ; no attempt, however, has ever been 
made to work them, nor indeed would it be required, as 
the mine of Cardona alone could supply for centuries the 
wants. of the whole of Europe without any apparent 
diminution of its resources. The salt contained in the 
mountains is not, however, white, being found of all 
colours, rose, scarlet, blue, green, violet, yellow, and 
brown of various shades, some veined like marble, and 
others again shining with a silvery lustre. On being 
ene every vestige of colour disappears, and it 

comes as white as that found in the mine. Attempts 
have been made to preserve specimens, but in a few years 
they fade and crumble to pieces. Those which have 
been constantly exposed to the weather possess greater 
permanence. 

About two hundred men are employed in the mine I 
visited, and they generally select those parts which are 
shaded by the surrounding mountains. Their labour 
consists in blasting the enormous masses of rock-salt, 
piling them up in exposed pyramidical magazines in the 
mine, rehewing those which have stuck from the action 
of rain water, and loading the mules which are to convey 
the salt to the neighbouring towns and the ports of Bar- 
celona and Tarragona, whence it is exported to England 
and the northern states of Europe. A single handful of} 
Cardona salt has twice the virtue of that obtained from 
the sea at Iviza and Cadiz, and yet, strange to say, the 
natives of Estretnadura, Leon, Galicia, Asturias, Biscay, 
Navarre, and Old Castile get their supply of salt from 
Portugal, nay, even from the English vessels, which 
britig it from our northern counties. If it be asked why 
half Spain does not avail itself of its own exhaustless 
treasures, the answer given is, that the Cardona salt, 
though of superior quality, comes dearer on the whole. 
Whence does this arise, seeing that the supply is so 
abundant? From no other cause but that there is no 
road to Cardona; and yet this pretty little town is but 
twenty leagues from the much frequented harbour of 
Barcelona. The only access to Cardona is by a footway 
across the mountains, so narrow as scarcely to admit of 
two laden mules passing each other, and in fact attended 
with so many delays and difficulties that the journey 
takes six days, at the end of which the mules are so 
exhausted as to require several days’ rest. Along the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean the inhabitants are 
strictly prohibited from carrying even a pint of sea-water 
into their houses ; indeed, so strict is this law, that when 
a physician orders a sea-bath it is necessary to obtain a 
permit from the police, and some of its functionaries are 
actually sent into the house to ascertain that, even after 
having been used, it is all thrown away. All this is 
merely to prevent any one from supplying himself with 
his own salt. And yet the government is so regardless 
of its own resources, which are ready prepared to its 
hand, that it has never even taken a single step towards 
making a road from Cardona to Barcelona, where the 
people consume more of the dirty sea-salt from Iviza 
than of the pure rock-salt from Cardona, which is so 
closely adjacent to them. 

These mines are not the property of the crown, but 
belong to the Duke of Medina Celi, who pays a heavy 
tax for them into the royal treasury. The town, how- 
ever, belongs to the crown, as well as the numerous salt- 
mines around it, which have never been worked, in com- 
mon with the fort, which is built upon a mountain west- 
ward of the town. It would be difficult to say why this 
fort was erected, or why it has not long. since been 
allowed to fall to decay ; for the only water found in the 
place is brackish, and unfit for drinking ; and the fort is 
moreover commanded by two mountains, and cannot hold 
above three hundred men. The garrison consists of a 
company of Catalonian militia, ill disciplined and badly 
clothed. There is also great want of artillery, there 
being only eight iron cannons and two howitzers. 





The town contains a good square, a large cat 
five or six convents, and about 3000 inhabitants ; it has 
excellent wine, an abundance of game and fish, and 
flocks of sheep and goats. It produces fine fruit, such 
as citrons, mulberries, and almonds; and sends la 
quantities of hazel-nuts and pines to Barcelona: its 
tables are excellent, but the climate is too rough for the 
olive, orange, or the finer fruits of the South. The ip. 
habitants chiefly maintain themselves by the sale of 
various little articles cut out of rock-salt, such as rosaries, 
images, and animals. Provisions are uncommonly cheap, 
but, with all the resources which nature has scattered 
around them, there are but few who are affluent. Every 
house receives annually an aroba (26 lbs.) of salt, gratis, 
and plumes itself upon paying fewer taxes than any other 
town in Catalonia. 

I conclude this account with the reply made by the 
officer who conducted me over the mines, upon my ask- 
ing him why no road had yet been made across the 
mountains. “To make new roads, sir,” said he, “is 
contrary to the policy of the Spanish government. 
While Sicily was under its sway, the magnificent cause- 
ways built by the Romans were destroyed, and the gra- 
nary of antient Rome converted into the abode of penury 
and want; for the corn-merchanis there possess even now 
royal privileges, by which they buy up the corn at the 
lowest prices, and there being no roads, the farmer is 
unable to convey his produce to the market to get a better 
price. Had we the means of carrying our inexhaustible 
natural treasures in large quantities and by a quick con- 
veyance to our seaports, the consequence would be that 
the merchants of Europe would flock to us; but our 
government, with all its appearance of tolerance and de- 
sire for improvement, wishes for no such visits, which 
would but open the minds of the people to the necessity 
that exists for the innumerable reforms of which the 
country stands in need.” 





PERICLES. 
(Concluded from No, 415.} 


A truce for thirty years, concluded with Sparta s.c. 445, 
left him at full liberty to develop his domestic policy. 
This, setting aside the question how far, in framing that 
policy, he was actuated by personal motives, was directed, 
first, to extend and strengthen the Athenian empire ; se- 
condly, to raise the confidence aud self-esteem of the 
Athenians themselves to a level with the lofty position 
which they occupied. At this time, those states which 
during the Persian war had entered into alliance with 
Athens were reduced almost into the condition of sub- 
jects; and it was sought to increase the power of the 
leading state by converting her assumed authority into a 
still more absolute and recognised dominion. Before this 
time the contribution, originally levied by common con- 
sent, applied to common purposes, and 4 in a common 
treasury in the sacred island of Delos, had been arbi- 
trarily increased, and the place of deposit had been 
removed to Athens. The next step was to deny all 
responsibility as to the application of it ; and to maintain 
the right of the Athenians, so long as they fulfilled the 
original object of its imposition, the protection of Greece 
against the common enemy, to dispose of the surplus 
after their own desire. The means thus placed at his 
disposal enabled Pericles, during the Thirty Years’ Truee, 
to carry still farther that application of the public re 
venue, towards satisfying the wants and furnishing the 
amusements of the people, of which we have before 
spoken, and to execute those architectural wonders, which, 
even more than his military successes and political 
honours, have illustrated his name in all sueceeding ages- 
The city and the harbour of Pirzeus had been fortitied by 
Themistocles ; the Long Walls, which connected the city 
and the harbour, had been built by Cimon on a scale 
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which defied such means of assault as the military sci- 
ence of the day could bring against them. Thus Athens, 
secure against danger by land, and sure of access to the 
sea, enjoyed the advantages of an island. Such would 
he the position of Edinburgh, if, line of impregnable 
fortifications were drawn around her, enclosing the city 
and castle, extending down on either side of Leith Walk, 
and spreading to enclose that town and harbour. Security 
was thus provided for ; but ornament and the splendours 
of religion were still wanting. It was now that the Acro- 

lis was covered with those magnificent and lasting 
edifices, Which even to this day would scarce have shown 
the injuries of time, if man had spared them. A splendid 
fortified portal, cailed the Propylea, at once guarded and 
ornamented the sacred precinct, in the middle of which, 
among other buildings of lesser note, rose the Parthenon, 
or Temple of Minerva, constructed of the purest and most 
brilliant marble, and adorned within and without by the 


richest sculptures, quanen by Phidias, the Homer of 


Grecian art. The splendid porticoes which ran all round 
it were lined with the friezes and metopes which form the 
bulk of the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum; and 
the pediments at either end were filled with groups of 
statues, which, mutilated as they are, are acknowledged 
to be second to none among the masterpieces of antiquity. 
They were richly ornamented with gold, and relieved, a 
practice not familiar to modern taste, with the most bril- 
liant colours. Within was the statue of the goddess, of 
colossal size, and of the most costly materials, ivory pro- 
fusely ornamented with gold.* While these great un- 
dertakings were in progress, there could, at least there 
need, have been few idlers in Athens, so great was the 
variety of labour, more or less skilled, required for their 
completion ; and this, according to Plutarch, was one of 
the chief motives which led Pericles to employ the public 
funds in this way, “that all men should have part of the 
common treasure, but not without they earned it, and by 
doing somewhat.” Another and a more exalted and 
lasting purpose is ascribed by Mr. Thirlwall to the 
founder of this magnificence, that of refining the national 
laste, and exalting and endearing the state in the eyes of 
its citizens. “The exceeding magnificence of the public 
buildings, the more striking from its contrast to the ex- 
treme simplicity of all private dwellings, expressed the 
majesty of the Commonwealth, before which the great- 
ness of the most eminent individual shrunk into nothing. 
They were at the same time monuments of the past and 
pledges of the future. The Parthenon and the Propylea 
might be considered as trophies of Marathon and Salamis. 
They displayed the fruits of the patience and fortitude 
with which Athens had resisted the barbarians. They 
indicated the new station to which she had risen, and 
the abundance of the means she possessed for maintain- 
ing it. It is probable that the complacency with which 
the Athenians contemplated them from this point of view 
was seldom embittered by the reflection, that this magni- 
fence was.in great part founded on wrong and robbery. 
tis true that in the account which all nations have to 
render at the bar of history, there is probably not one 
vhich can appear with clean hands to impeach the Athe- 
llans on this head. We must not, however, on this ac- 
tount shut our eyes upon the real nature of their conduct. 
And it may be useful to remember, that not only their 
gteatuess was unstable in proportion as it rested upon 
Violence and fraud; but—as one of the most splendid 
monuments of the Medicean age was the occasion of an 
ureparable calamity to the power which raised it—so the 
great works with which the Athenians now adorned their 
city, both contributed to alienate and provoke the allies 
tt whose expense they were executed, and to elate the 


* Some idea of the construction and magnificence of this statue 
may be obtained from the description of Phidias’s+stili more cele- 
buted work, the statue of Jupiter at Olympia, See ‘Penny Ma- 
Rating’ for 1833, No, 63, 


people with that extravagant pride and confidence in its 
own strength and fortune which hurried it on to its 
ruin,”’* 

A more objectionable part of Pericles’s administration 
was that series of measures, ‘already alluded to, by which 
the revenue was applied to the temporary convenience 
and gratifications of the Athenian people. He increased 
the number of sacrifices and religious ceremonies, which 
were followed by a distribution of the flesh of the victims ; 
obtained a law by which the price of admission to the 
public theatre, an amusement to which the Athenians 
were devotedly attached, was advanced from the treasury 
to the poor; and another, by which pay was granted to 
those who acted as judges, or rather perhaps jurors, in 
the courts of justice, a provision which, as courts were 
numerous, ar-d in some of them the jurors were reckoned 
not by dozens, but by hundreds, was an important boon 
to the poorer classes, of whom many made a sort of live- 
lihood by attendance on the courts. And it may have 
served as precedent for a much more objectionable mea- 
sure, the payment of attendance on the assemblies of the 
people. Thus there grew up a large class, indigent and 
idle, looking to the treasury for support, by these means 
in peace, by pay and plunder in war, proud of their con- 
sequence as members of the sovereign power of Athens, 
and the more inclined to exercise that power selfishly and 
tyrannically, because they had no other title to conse- 
qnence or means of displaying it. The evils of the system 
however were not fully developed in the life of Pericles : 
after his death the misapplication of the revenue to tem- 
porary and trivial objects was carried much further by 
new aspirants to popular favour, who possessed neither 
his talents, his probity, nor his power of restraining the 
people. For we are told by Plutarch, that when once 
his influence was established, he “ changed his over-gentle 
and popular manner of government, which he had. used, 
into an imperious government, or rather to a kingly autho- 
rity ; but yet held a direct course, and kept himself up- 
right, as one that did, and said, and counselled that which 
was most expedient for the commonwealth.” 

While Pericles was thus labouring to render Athens 
the focus of ‘attraction to Greece, his own house, though 
he abstained from indiscriminate visiting and convivial 
entertainments, was the resort of the most eminent teachers 
of philosophy and literature. We cannot here pass silently 
over his connexion with the celebrated Aspasia, a favourite 
subject of allusion and ridicule with the scandal-mongers 
and satirists of the day. She was a Milesian, of great 
beauty and talent, educated far above the usual level of 
the sex in Greece, with the view of making a profitable 
market of her accomplishments. Her condition in this 
respect is not to be judged according to the refinement of 
modern manners, still Jess by the pure rules of Christian 
morality. The fascination of her person, manners, and 
conversation won for her the enduring love of Pericles, 
who in her behalf divorced his wife, and placed her at 
the head of his household: a legal marriage he was un- 
able to contract with her. She was his constant com- 
panion, the partner of his counsels, and his adviser: she 
engaged in equal terms in the most abstruse discussions 
of the philosophers whom Pericles loved to assemble at 
his house; and her reputation for eloquence was such 
that, in one of the dialogues of Plato, Socrates represents 
himself as her pupil, with the intimation that she “had 
made many good orators, and Pericles among the num- 
ber.” Indeed her influence over the great statesman 
afforded matter for continual attacks to the comic poets, 
such as calling them the Jupiter and Juno, the Hercules 
and Omphale of Athens. It also gave ground occasionally 
to more serious charges; for men boldly asserted, that to 
gratify her personal animosities, he had engaged his 
country in the wars pe Samos and Megara. And 
though the influence of Pericles was too deeply rooted for 





* ‘Hist, of Greece,’ chap, XVilly 
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his enemies to venture on a direct attack, it is clear that 
they were numerous and powerful, from the success with 
which they aimed an indirect blow at both his happiness 
and his reputation, by assailing some of his most intimate 
friends. The freedom of discussion and speculative turn of 
conversation encouraged at his house, where many of the 
speakers treated the received religion of Greece with very 
light a furnished ground for a criminal prosecution 
against his former preceptor and most intimate friend, 
Anaxagoras, the issue of which is not altogether clear : it 
appears however that the philosopher found it either ne- 
cessary or expedient to retire from Athens for the re- 
mainder of his life. Aspasia was involved in the same 
charge of impiety, coupled with a grosser and more de- 
gracing accusation ; and owed her deliverance to the 
great personal exertions of Pericles, who condescended on 
this occasion to use even tears and personal entreaties to 
work upon the judges in her behalf. These prosecutions 
took place just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war : the storm however soon blew over, and his power 
and reputation stood as high as ever during the remainder 
of his life, with one short exception. 

Another vexation which befel him at a somewhat 
earlier date was the persecution of his friend, the sculptor 
Phidias, to whom, more than to any man, Athens was in- 
debted for her new-born splendour. He was first ac- 
cused of having embezzled part of the gold which had 
been furnished from the treasury to ornament the statue 
of Minerva, to the weight of 40 talents. This, however, 
at the suggestion of Pericles, who foresaw that the trea- 
sure thus consecrated might be required in some future 
need of the state, had been so arranged that the whole 
could readily be taken off without injury to the statue: 
and the charge was refuted by simply offering to submit 
it to the test of experiment. Another accusation was 


then brought forward, that the sculptor had introduced 


his own portrait and his patron’s in the bas-reliefs which 
ornamented the shield of the goddess. On this plea, 
which involved a notion of sacrilege, Phidias was com- 
mitted to prison, where he died. In the charge of pecu- 
lation, Pericles, though not included in the accusation, 
was clearly involved: but the historian Thucydides, a 
contemporary of the highest veracity, und no friend to 
Pericles, has testified to his integrity in the strongest 
terms. Yet there was a very general belief in later times 
that his application of the public money would not bear 
inquiry, and that it was in part the desire to occupy the 
minds of the Athenians with other matters which induced 
him to lead his country into that great contest between the 
aristocratic and democratic interests, commonly called 
the Peloponnesian War. There is a well known story that 
his ward Alcibiades one day inquired the reason of his 
apparent perplexity ; and being told that he was study- 
ing how to render his accounts, replied, that he should 
rather study not to render them at all. But there were 
causes enough for the war, without attributing it to this 
discreditable one ; and in truth the wonder is rather that 

ce should have lasted so long, than that the inveterate 
jealousy of parties should have broken into war at last. 
Pericles seems to have been of opinion that it could not 
long be averted: and in that case it was not for the advan- 
tage of Athens to purchase delay by fruitless concessions. 
He was also confident of the success of Athens in the 
struggle about to commence: and had he lived to bring it 
to an end, or had statesmen equal in prudence and talent 
succeeded to his power, his anticipations would, to all 
appearance, have been realised. The extent of his in- 
fluence is most remarkably shown by one measure which 
he persuaded the Athenians to adopt. This was no less 
than a transfer of the whole population of Attica with all 
their moveables to the space included within the walls of 
the city and its ports, abandoning the country, without 
resistance, to the invasion of the enemy. His grounds 
for this were, the inexpediency of risking the limited body 
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of Athenian citizens in pitched battles against the Pelg. 
ponnesian armies, which were superior both in number 
and reputation, and even if defeated, might be recruited 
to any amount ; and on the other hand, the superiority of 
the Athenians at sea, which enabled them to draw inex. 
haustible supplies of all things needful from their subjects 
and trading connections, and the strength of their ¢j 
which defied such methods of assault as military skill had 
yet invented. These advantages, and their abundant 
revenue, would enable them at pleasure to protract the 
war; while the funds of the Peloponnesians, who derived 
little profit from trade and colonies, were not likely to last 
through an expensive struggle. And he warned, them 
not to seek new conquests, but to content themselves with 
defending what they already enjoyed. 

The event proved the justice of his views in all respects, 
The first invasion of Attica took place 8.c. 431. Though 
the people had reluctantly assented to his policy, and 
removed into the city, yet the spectacle of their country 
ravaged by an insulting enemy tried their patience 
severely, and they demanded with loud and bitter re- 
proaches to be led into the action. Pericles remained 
unmoved, and would neither lead an army to the field 
nor summon an assembly to deliberate on the subject. 
Trees, he said, when cut down might shoot up again, but 
men were not so easily replaced. But he provided a vent 
for the active spirit of the people, by sending various 
expeditions to ravage the sea-coast of the enemy’s coun- 
try. At the close of the campaign the usual tribute of 
funeral honours to those who had fallen in battle was 
celebrated ; a circumstance here mentioned because 
Pericles pronounced the funeral oration on this occasion, 
and in the want of any genuine specimen of his eloquence 
the speech attributed to him by Thucydides, book u., be- 
comes doubly interesting as being very possibly a pretty 
faithful report as to the topics which Pericles employed 
on the occasion, and an imitation of his style. 

The second year of the war was more calamitous. In 
the course of it the celebrated plague of Athens broke 
out. The general misery produced by this fearful visita- 
tion emboldened the enemies of Pericles to institute a 
prosecution, in consequence of which he was deprived 
of his military command, and heavily fined. In the 
following year he recovered both his office and his 
ascendency over the people. But in the summer B.. 
429, he was himself carried off by a lingering illness, 
having already lost by the pestilence his two legitimate 
sons, his sister, and the most valued of his friends. The 
death of his younger son, a very promising youth, appears 
to have out bin ts the ie Pie mrt the funeral 
garland on the head of the corpse, according to custom, 
but in doing so—a most unusual mark of emotion—he 
burst into tears. ‘“* When he was near his end, and ap- 
parently insensible, his friends, gathered round his bed, 
relieved their sorrow by recalling the remembrance of his 
military exploits, and of the trophies which he had 
raised. He interrupted them, and observed that they 
had omitted the most glorious praise which he could 
claim. ‘Other generals had been as fortunate, but he 
had never caused an Athenian to put on mourning:’—® 
singular ground of satisfaction, notwithstanding the cau- 
tion (herein alluded to) of his military career, if he had 
been conscious of having involved his country in the 
bloodiest war it had ever waged. His death was a loss 
which Athens could not repair. Many were eager to 
step into his place; but there was no man able to fill it; 
and the fragments of his power were snatched by un- 
worthy hands. He died when the caution en which he 
valued himself was more than ever needed to guard 
Athens from fatal errors; and when the humanity which 
breathes through his dying boast might have saved her 
from her deepest disgrace.” (Thirlwall, ch. xx.) 
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